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THE VOCABULARY OF HOG-KILLING 


7 


Kelsie B. Harder 
Youngstown University 
Chio 


The ieeetne of ieee for home meat oonsumaiell is quietly fading into the past. 
Now with electricity, deep-freezers, local supermarkets, and commercial food-lockers, 
the farmer no longer needs to cut out of his swine herd five or six slick-haired, fast- 
growing, castrated pigs, weighting from 75 to 100 pounds, to be fed extensively and well 
in a specia! fattening-hog pen. On farms where the old customs still prevail, however, 
these well-cared-for, pampered, and fat-rounded hogs will be slaughtered during hog- 
killing weather when the temperature hovers between 15 degrees and 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit, although the thermometer is seldom consulted. The farmer knows by feel - 
_ when the weather is cold enough for meat to cure. Anyway, clear, marrow-cold weather 
is preferred. Sometimes, however, the farmer misinterprets the signs, a hot spell sets 
in, and the meat spoils--a costly error. For this reason, seldom will a farmer kill all 


his fattening hogs on any one day. 


hog-killing day, a festive spirit prevails. The ritualistic 
includes sharpening all the hog-knives, digging a pit for a barrel, erecting a scaffold, 
gathering wood, and cleaning the meatbox. Kettles, tubs, and buckets are made avail- 
able. Ali walking members of the family participate, and usually neighbors gather __ 
- around and receive for their —, some spareribs, a piece of the backbone, or a 
jowl. 


Formerly, the hogs were killed by stunning them with a maul and then sticking 
them. The hogs are stuck with a butcher knife so that the blood will drain out before 
they are cleaned. Now, an expert rifleman--anyone who can shoot rather accurately-- 

_ shoots them and they are stuck in the heart quickly before the blood congeals. The 
_ carcass is moved by sled, or sometimes by a pickup truck, to the place for dressing, 
where it is scalded, scraped, and hung for disemboweling. Afterwards, the dressed 
carcass is removed from the scaffold and cut into portions, such as hams, shoulders, 
_ middlin's, and so forth. The meat is then placed in the meatbox in the smokehcuse and > 
_ is salted down. The salting down is performed eight to ten hours after the meat is 
stored in the meatbox. If the weather remains cold, the meat will cure; if not, skippers 
are liable to enter it and spoil wd (i. Coy flies will tes their eggs, and th the larvae will 
infest the meat). | 


| A few slang and humorous expressions derive from the butchering saliauee 
Fig-sticker is a small, short, sharp-pointed pocket knife, while a hog-sticker is a 
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-long-bladed knife, whether a pocket knife or a hunting knife. "I'm going to knock you in 


the head and cut you up for lard" represents a jocular threat. "I'll make fresh meat out 
of you if you don' leave me alone" is another. ‘''He's fat as a fattening hog" and "He's 


‘big as a stand o! lard" describe obese people. "Bleeding like a stuck hog" is almost 
standard, and "a hog-killing" represents almost any riotous event. 


The terms listed below were drawn primarily from the speech used in the Cedar 
Creek Community, Perry County, Tennessee. They are drawn from personal observa- 


_tion and participation, as late as December 30, 1957, in the activity of hog-killing. Two — 


of the terms, chitterlings, or chitlings, and tub o' lard, are known but not used in the 
community. I have never seen anyone eat chitterlings i in the community. Many of the 


, tor are also standard in other activities . 


The vocabulary has been checked through Harold Wentworth's American Dialect 


Dictionary (Wen.), The English Dialect Dialect aeonety —: and Webster 's New Inter- 5 
national Dictionary iWeb. ). 


ashes: n. Wood ash placed in hot water as an aid to removing hair from the carcass: 


"Put hot rocks and a shovel of good, strong ashes to make the hair slick off." 
backbones: n. 1. The backbone. 2. Meat dish of pieces of backbone. 7 


barrel: n. Same as hog-barrel, a wooden, stave-barrel in which the hog is scalded SO 


that the hair can be removed easily. 
barrel-pit: n. A slanted hole dug into the earth in which the barrel is placed. 


battlin'-stick: n. A small paddle for stirring hog fat while it is heating. Listed in Wen. 


under meaning "for pounding clothes." Also listed in EDD, same meaning, under 


spelling batlet. | 
bleed: v. To drain the blood from the carcass wae it has been killed: "Bleed him good = 


after you stick him." 


blood-spoil: v. To ruin the meat by allowing the blood to congeal before it drains. 


~-adj. Blood-spoiled. | 
chitterlings, chitlings: n. Cooked intestines. Standard. 


clean: v. To dress the carcass. 2 
cleanin'-board: n. Aplatform on which the carcass is placed in preparation for re- 


moving the hair. 
cook out grease: v. phr. To heat hog fat until it turns to lard. 


cracklin'-bread: n. Bread, usually cornbread, made from the cooked meat r remaining 


after the fat, or lard, has been removed from the cooking vessel. Wen.; Web., 
dial. ; EDD. > 


Spelling is listed/as crackling. 2. The cooked meat remaining after fat, or 
lard, has been removed from the cooking vessel. Web., dial.; EDD. 

_ cure: v. To preserve meat by immersing it in salt, or by packing salt around it. 
"Standard. 


cracklin's: ‘n. 1. Fat a from fener organs of a hog. Wen; Web., dial.; ; Edd. 
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cut cut up backbones: Vv. phr. To chop the backbone into small pieces for cooking. 
<n. Cut-up backbones: "I never did like them old cut-up backbones." 

cut u cut up lard: lard: Vv. ;. phr. To slice strips of hog fat into small pieces preparatory to heating. 
--n. ‘Cut-up lard lard. 

cut cut up meat meat: v. phr. To slice the carcass into innate, such as hams, shoulders, etc.: 
"Which one of you boys is going to cut up meat this time?" Also heard: "cut up 
the meat." --n.* Cut-up meat. 

dip: v. To immerse the carcass into the hog-barrel. Listed in EDD, under scald?. 

enterils: n., pronunciation of entrails. Entrails. hye 

fattenin '-hog: n. A hog that is being fattened for butchering. 

fresh: adj. Said of meat taken from a recently butchered hog.- Occurs in phrases, 
fresh boiled meat, fresh meat, fresh backbones, etc. Fresh meat is listedin 


Wen. and EDD. | 
| gamble: n. n. A gambrel. Wen.; EDD. 
x? gamblen stick: n. A-gambrel; a stick sharpened at both ends, used to _— a hog. 
Wen.; EDD, with various spellings listed; also listed in Publication of the American 
Dialect Society, No. 6 (Nov., 1946), 14-15, and No. 14 (Nov., 1950), 31. 
gamblen strings: n+ -Tendons of a hog's hind legs behind which the gamblen stick is in- 
serted. Listed also in Publication of the American Dialect Society, No. 14 (Nov., 


1950), 31. 
_ grunt: v. To cause a hog to utter a sharp cry or to hie a groan when it is shot; a 
“used in a derogatory comment on the marksmanship of the rifleman: "He grunted 


_=——~ that hog when he shot it; no need to do thats" 
gut: v. To remove the entrails from a hog. 
ham: n. Dressed thigh. Web., standard. | 
ham-bacon: n. Bacon. Wen., 1924, s. aime 
ham-meat: n. 1. Ham. 2. ‘2. Bacon. Wen. : 
hang up up: v-phr. To suspend a hog preparatory to dressing it. 
heat heat hog water: v. phr. To heat water to scald (q.v.) the carcass of a il so that the 
hair can be removed easily. | 
hog-barrel: n. A large wooden cask used for scalding a hog. 
? hog-brains: n. A delicacy made of brains, usually fried: "We havin! fried hog-hraaam 
_ in the} mornin’." 


hog-jaws: n. 
hog-killin (g): n. e act of ve a hog. _ Of or pertaining to butchering . 


hogs. In Berchet» as hog-killing day, a day that is cold and clear; as 
hog-killing weather, weather that is cold and clear. 7 

hog-knife: n. A long-pointed knife used to bleed hogs. 

hog-meat: n. Pork. Wen.; EDD. : 

hog water: n. Water that is used for scalding hogs. 


, hoist /h haist , up: v. phr. To raise the carcass so that it can be dressed. 
hot-water rocks: n. Heated stones used to retain water heat in the barrel in which hogs 


are ecalded. 
insides: n. Entrails. 
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kettle o' lard: n. A large iron vessel with fat in it to be heated; usually a ene: , 
~ full of heated fat. 

kill a hog (pig): v. phr. To butcher a hog or pig. 

knock (him) in the head: v. phr. Tokilla hog by hitting it on the head with a club or 
maul. 

lard: n. The melted fat. Web., seinierd. 

lardstand: n. An empty tin container used to hold lard, as distinguished from stand or 
stand o' lard, in reference to filled containers. _ 

lights: n. es li Lungs of a slaughtered hog. Wen.; Web.; EDD; Publication of the American 
Dialect Society, No. 14 (Nov., 1950), 44 44. 2. Viscera. Wen. ae 

_ loosen the hair up: v- phr. To scald the carcass until ~ hair can can be removed easily. 

maggots: n. n. Same as skippers (q.-v.).. 

maul: n. ‘A club used for killing hogs. 

make the, hair slip: slip: v- phr. To — the carcass so thatthe hair can be removed 
easily. 

make the hair slick off: v. phr>7 ‘Same as make the hair slip. : . 

meat: n.. Meat for home > consumption: "If she frosts tonight, going to kill me some fresh 
“meat. tomorrow." Wen.; Web., standard. -~-meat meat up, v. pbr. To te & "Them 
fattenin' hogs is meatin' up p right oa.” 

middlin': n. One side of a butchered hog. Fublication of the American Dialect t Society, 
No. 5 (May, 1946), 29, 30; No. 13 (Apr., 1950), 1 so. 

middlin' meat: n. Meat from the sides of a butchered hog. 

melt: n. l. Milt, or spleen. Web.; oe. EDD; Publication of the American Dialect 

~ Society, No. 6 (Nov., 1946), 20; 2. A meat dish, with recipe for cooking given 

as "Tie a strang on it and hold it down in lard and let it cook." 
piece o' fresh meat: n. phr. A segment of a butchered hog. 
pig: n. A hog. “Although h the hogs to be butchered may weigh three hundred pounds, 
| sometimes one can hear, "Well, let's kill them pigs tomorrow." 

pig's feet: n. A meat dish, consisting of the feet and lower ankles of butchered ——- 
The feet are boiled, roasted, or baked. 

prize up: v. phr. Same as hoist up. EDD. 

pry pole: n. A lever used to raise the hog hog for dressing. Sometimes iow as & prize pole. 
EDD, "a pry." 


’— rocks, hot-water: n. See hot-water rocks. 


salt down: | v. phr. “To pour and rub salt on meat to preserve it. Also heard, "salt 
; the meat down." 
salt-meat: n. Salty pork used for seasoning. EDD lists salt-fat. 
sausage-meat: n. 1. Pieces of meat that have ‘been trimmed from around the shoulders 
and hams of the hog. 2. The ground meat before it is cooked into sausage. | 
3. The sausage after it has been cooked. | 
scafflin': n. Scaffold; place to suspend the carcass wz ile it is being dressed. EDD, 


under scaffling; Wen., under gambling-stick. Va 


scald: v. To loosen the > hair by immersing the carcass in hot water. 
scrape: v. To remove the hair from a hog, usually by the use of knives. 
set: v. To allow the hair and skin to harden before the hair can be removed: "That 

_ hair set just hard as a rock." --n. Condition of the hair and skin: "in a set." 
shank: n. A cut of meat from the foreleg. Standard; EDD lists shank bone. | 
shoot: v. To kill a hog by shooting it with a shotgun or rifle. 
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shoulder: n. Dressed upper of a hog. Web., standard. | 
side-meat: n. 1. Same as middlin'. Publication 9! of the Amé American Dielect Society, 
: No. 5 (May, 1946), 37; No. 14 (Nov., 1950), 60; Wen. 2. Bacon. 
side o' ribs: n. The ribs from one side of a hog. | a | 
skippers: n n. “Meat worms (maggots) that infect meat that is spoiled: “That meat ain't 
fitten to eat. Got old skippers in it." Wen.; EDD. 
slump down: v. phr. To fall immediately, as when shot: "I hit tim dead center. He — 
slumped down right in his tracks." | 
smoke: v. To cure meat by allowing smoke to permeate it. Standard. 
smokehouse: n. A building where meat is stored, wheth ‘ the meat is smoked o1: net. a 
souse-meat: n. 1. The teet, ears, and nose of the hog. Fickled and jelled hoz’ 
feet, ears, nose, etc. Publication of the pt Diaicct Society, No. 5 (may, 
1946), 39; No. 14 (Nov., 1950), 63; Wen. | 
sparerib: n. A end rib; usually in the plural. Web., standard. 
squeal: v. To cause a hog to utter a very loud sharo cry or 2 series of cries by missing 
its brain when sucoting it: "He squealed ‘im. Had to shoot tim again." 
stand: n. 1. A lerge tin container fi uled with lard. Pubtication of the Arcerican Dialect , 
a Society, No. 6 (Nov., 1956), 19. 2. of measurement of fatness: ‘Chat 


hog‘il make three stand." 
stand o' lard: n. Same as stand’. | 
stick: v. To punctur e the heant: of a hog that has al been shot or stunned so that all 


‘blood will drain aw y- EDD 
sticker: np. Any long, sharp knire to the hog's heart so that the blood will 
drain awey. | 
‘string up: v. phr. Same as heng UD. 
strip: v. Todressa carcass. | | 
strip of off lard: v. phr. To remove fat from the entrails. 
stun: v. ” To: stupeiy or even kili a hog either by clubbing it or shooting it. Standard. 
tenderline: n. Pronunciation of tenderloin. Wea. 
‘trim u up: Vv. ~ To remove jagged edges cr excess ss fai from dressed meat before preserving 
it in salt. 
tub o' lard: n. Same as stand o lard. 
wad: n. A cloth packet of se several lar, large shot placed in a primed shotgun shell; used to 
increase chances of hitting the nog's brain acd to further insure sudden death 
of the hog. --v. To load a shotgun shell with a pach et of shot. 
wash down: v. phr. To pour water on the carcass after it is dressed, but before it is 
removed from the scaffold. 
vat: n. A large tin basin used to scaid hogs in. 
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RECORDS OF THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


‘On the occasion of the completion of twenty-five years of activity by the Tennessee 
Folklore Society, it seems appropriate to publish some of the records that memorialize ~ 
the past. One part of those records appeared in the September, 1959, Bulletin under the © 
title of "The TFS Bulletin and Other Folklore Serials in the United States: A Preliminary 
Survey."" Below are additional items that should be of more than merely incidental 
interest. ; | 


I 
CONSTITUTION OF THE TENNESSEE FOLK LORE SOCIETY! 


I. Name: The organization shall be called the Tennessee Folk Lore Society. : 

II. Object: The society shall sponsor the + 5 noe study, preservation and publication 

_ of the folk lore of Tennessee. | 
III. Membership: Any person who is interested in folk lore is eiligible for eaaiierehin. 
There shall be four classes of members: 1. Active, or those who contribute material 
or attend meetings; 2. Associate, or those who simply receive the Society's publica- 
tions; 3. Institutions and organizations, that receive the Society's — and — 
4. Life members or patrons. 
IV. Officers: The Society shall have a ichedent, three vice presidents, a secretary 
and editor who may be assisted by one or more other editors, a treasurer, and 
_ three councillors. 

V. Amendments: Amendments may be introduced at any regular. meeting and voted on at _ 
the next regular meeting. Before becoming effective an amendment shall be approved | 
by at least two-thirds of those present. | 

VI. Meetings: One regular annual meeting shall be held at such time and place as the | 
Society by majority vote shall determine. In the absence of such vote the president 
may set the time and place of meeting. He may call o—- special meetings as he 
deems necessary. 

Vil. Publications: The Society from time to time shall issue publications which shall be 
ree to members. It shall be the = — to sponsor at least one annual 
publication. 


By-Laws 


I. Officers: 
1. After the first meeting, officers shall be electeil at the weipder annual sessions. 


2. The president shall preside over meetings, appoint committees with the approval 


1. The constitution adopted at the organization meeting at ara on November 
10, 1934, is here reprinted exactly as it appears in the files of the Secretary of the Society. 
Few amendments have been officially recorded, but one of importance should be noted. 
At the business meeting on November 2, 1957, the membership and subscription rates were 
set at $2.00 per year or $1.50 a year if paid at least two years in advance. It will also be 
noted that the Society no longer elects counselors and it now elects only one vice-president. 
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of the House, call special a ee when aeoded, and exercise other customary 


powers of office according to parliamentary law. 
The first vice president shall-be chairman of the programs committee and pre- 


side in the absence of the president. Txe second vice president shall be chair- 


man of the membership committee and preside in the absence of the president 


and first vice president. The third vice president shall be chairman of the pub- 
licity committee and preside in the absence of the president and the other vice 
presidents. | 

The secretary and editor shall keep a permenent record of all meetings, attend 
to the correspondence of the Society, and edit its publications. He may select 
one or more other persons on the basis of scholarship and interest in folk lore; 
these shall constitute a board of editors. 

The treasurer shall collect all dues and assessments, keep an accurate record 
of the Society's finances and make an annual report of the same, and pay such. 
accounts as the Society may direct and its funds permit. 

The councillors shall give advice, when called upon, concerning any phase of the 
Society's activities, and shall make euph voluntary critic} ism as they may deem 
proper. 

Officers shall serve without remuneration, — for such expense accounts as 


the Society may approve. . 


Miscellaneous: 


1. 


2. 


| ORGANIZATION of Tennessee Folklore Society, Saturday, November 10, 1934 


A quorum shail consist of tan or more members present. 

Annual dues for active members shall be $1.00; for associate members, $1.00; 
for institutions and organizations (who shall receive two or more copies of pub- 
lications), $3.00; for life members or —_—— $25.00. 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF 
THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY (1 34-1959) 


Prepared by T. J. Farr 
Tennessee Folytechnic Institute 


TENNESSEE INSTITUTE, COOKEVILLE 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1935 
TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, COOKEVILLE 


President -------------- ---------- -- Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, Nashville 
Vice-President -- e- Dr. Harry L. Upperman, Baxter 


Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville 
Miss Fannie Burr Kiser,Goodletsville 


Secretary and Editor ---------- --- Dr. J. A. Rickard, Cookeville 
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Mrs. Maude Somervill Terry, ‘Cooke- 


Treasurer -------—— - 
, ville 
Counselor ----. Miss Irene Bewley, Greenville 


Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, Nashvilie — 
Dr. Waiter D. Cocking, Nashville 


_ SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1936 | 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, 


Vice-President ----------- 


MARS VIE 


Dr. $. Pendleton, Nashville 
Dr. Harry L. Upperman, Baxter 


- Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville 


Secretary and Editor ---- 
Treasurer 


Dr. Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville 

T. J. Farr, Cookeville | 

Mrs. Maude Somerville — Cooke- 
ville 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1937 


PLEASANT HILL ACADEMY, 


Vice-President ----------- ------------- 


Secretary and Editor 


PLEASANT HILL 


T.d- 

L. L. McDowell, Smithville 

E. G. Rogers, Carthage > 

O. M. Fogle, Pleasant Hill 
Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville 
Miss Geneva Maryville 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1938 | 


BAXTER SEMINARY, 


Vice-President 


Secretary and Editor ------ SE 
Treasurer ---------------------------- 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1939 


BAXTER 

T. J. Farr, Cookeville 

L. L. McDowell, Smithville 

E. G. Rogers, Carthage 

O. M. Fogle, Fleasant Hill 
Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Maryvilie 
Miss Geneva Anderson, Maryville 


\ 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, CARTHAGE 


Vice-President ----------------------- 


Secretary and Editor ------------------ 


L. McDowell, Smithville 

E. G. Rogers, Carthage 

Dr. W. S. Cookeville 
Dr. Horry L. Upperman, Baxter 
Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville 
Miss Geneva Anderson,-: Maryville 
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SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1940 
_ FEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE | 
President ----.-------- L. L. McDowell, Smithville 
Vice-Fresident ---- ----- ------ ------- Neal Frazier, Murfreesboro 
= is Miss Freida Johnson, Nashville 
Dr. Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville 
Secretary and Editor ------------- ---- Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville 
Treasurer -------------- -+----------- | Miss Geneva Anderson, 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NCVEMBER 15, 1941 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE © | 


President ----- ------- Dr. Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville 
Vice-President ------------------------- -Dr. George Fullen Jackson, Nashville 
Miss Maude Green, Whitehaven 


Mrs. Hayden Young, Cookeville 
| Secretary and Editor ------------------ Dean Edwin R. Hunter, Maryville 


Treasurer --- ----------------------- Miss Geneva Andereon, Maryville 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 7, 1842 
TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, COCKEVILLE 


President ----- ------- Dr. George Fullen Jackson, Nashville 
Vice-Fresident ------------------------ Neal Frazier, Murfreesboro 
Dr. Susan B. Riley, Nashville 
M. Fink, Jonesboro 
. Secretary and Editor -------------- ---- Dr. Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville 
Treasurer -------------- -- - -------- Miss Geneva Anderson, Maryville 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING (1943) Not Held Because of Transportation Difficulties 


President Dr. Susan B. Riley, Nashville 
Vice-Fresident ------ Neal Frazier, Murfreesboro 
Paul M. Fink, Jonessoro/; 
Secretary end Editor---------- ----- -- Miss Dorothy Horne, Mafryville © 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1944 
FEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 


. President ---~-----~--.--~---.~.--~.--=-+- Dr. Susan B. Riley, Neshville 
Vice-President ----. -------------------- Neal Frazier, Murfreesboro 

| Paul M. Fink, Joneskoro 
Secretary and Editor ------------------- Miss Dorothy Horne, IMaryville 


Treasurer ---------------------------- T.J. Farr, Cookeville 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1945 
MAGNESS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Mc MINNVILLE 


Mrs. L. L. McDowell; Smithville 
Charles F. Bryan, Nashville 

. Secretary and Editor ---------- --------- Miss Dorothy Horne, Maryville 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, ‘SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1946 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, McMINNVILLE 


Fresident ----- Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville 
Charles F. Bryan, Nashville 
Secretary and Editor ------------------ Miss Dorothy Horne, Maryville 
Treasurer ---- ----------- m---------- T. J. Farr, Cookeville 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1947 
TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, COCKE VILLE 


resident Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Smithville 


-Vice-Fresident --------------- -------- Charles F. Bryan, Nashville 
Secretary and Editor -------- -. ------- _E. G. Rogers, Athens — 
Treasurer ----------- T. J. Farr, Cookeville . 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1948 


> PEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 
President L. L. McDowell, Smithville 
Vice-President ------- ----- ------ Charles F. Bryan, N»shvilie 
Secretary and Editor -------------------- E.G. Rogers, Athens 
Treasurer ---- ------------------------ T. Parr, Cookeviiie 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1949 : 
TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, COOKEVILLE 


President Charles F. Br: an, shville 
Vice-President ------- eee Miss Mary i:noxville 
Secretary and Editor ------ —-- ------ E.G. Rogers, Athers 
Treasurer --- ------------------------- J. Farr, Cookevitle 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1950 
TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, COOKS VILLE 


President -------- ---. - ~-------- Charles F. Brosn, Neshaville 
Vice-President ---~----------------- Miss Mary Baizicle, noxvil’e 


Secretary and Editor ----~--------------- E. G. Rogers, Athens 
Treasurer --- ----- ----- T. J. Farr, Cookeviile 


| 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING; NOVEMBER 3, 1951 
AUSTIN PEAY STATE COLLEGE, CLARKSVILLE > 


President Miss Freida Johnson, Nashville 

Vice-President --------- -- ------- -- Dr. W. Boswell, Clarksville 
Secretary and Editor -------- -- E.G, Rogers, Athens 
Treasurer --------------------------=-; T. J. Farr, Cookeville 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER 1, 
PEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE | 


President ----------. .------- -- ---- Miss Freida Johnson, Nashville 
Vice-President ----- ----------- =------ Dr. George W. Boswell, Clarksville 
Secretary and Editor ------------------- Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville 
T. J- = Cookeville 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7,.1953° 
TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC COOKEVILLE 


Vice-President ------------------------ E.G. Rogers, Athens 

Secretary and Editor ------------------- Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville 
T. J. Farr, Cookeville 


Treasurer 


_ TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1954 
~ TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, COOKEVILLE 


President ee Dr. George W. Boswell, Clarksville 
Vice-President --~-------------------- Mrs. Maude Somervill Terry, Cooke- 
| | ville 

Secretary and Editor --------- --------- Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville 
Treasurer --------------------------- T. J. Farr, Cookeville 


TWENTY: FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1955 
PEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE 


President sia E. G. Rogers, Athens | 
Vice-President Dr. Gordon R. Wood, Chattanooga. 
Secretary and Editor -—- Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville 


Treasurer T. J. Farr, Cookeville 


-TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1956 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, CHATTANOOGA 


President ~---------- E.G. Rogers, 
Vice-President --------- - Dr. George C. Grise, Clarksville i 
‘Secretary and Editor _- Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville 

‘Treasurer 3 -=: Dr. William W. Bass, Jefferson City 


~ 
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TWEN NTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1957 
AUSTIN PEAY STATE COLLEGE, CLARKSVILLE 


President ---------------------- Dr. George C. Clarksville 
Vice-President ----------------------- Miss Mildred Hatcher, Clarksville 
Secretary and Editor ------------------ Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville. 
Treasurer --------------------- ------ _ Dr. William W. Bass, Jefferson City 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1958 
PEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE a. 


President EEE EEE Dr. George C. Grise, Clarksville 


Vice-President ---.------------------- -- Miss Mildred Hatcher, Clarksville | 
Secretary and Editor ------------------- Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville 
Treasurer ------------~--------------- Dr. William W. Bass, Jefferson City 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1959 
TENNESSEE —— INSTITUTE, COOKEVILLE 


Vice-President --~--------------------- Mr. John C. McConnell, Culleoka — 
Secretary and Editor ------------------- Dr. William J. Griffin, Nashville 
Treasurer ---------------------------- Dr. William W. Bass, Jefferson City 


MINUTES OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING OF 
THE TENNESSEE FOLK LORE SOCIETY 


In response to invitations sent out by Dr. J. A. Rickard, about fifty people met in 

Room 1 of the Administration Building of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, November 10, 
1934, for the purpose of effecting a permanent organization, Dr. Rickard acting as chair- 
man and Mrs. Helen Somerville Rafferty, as secretary. The chairman began by explain- 

ing that John A. Lomax, nationally known folk lorist, had aroused his interest in the mat- 
ter by pointing out the need of such an organization in Tennessee, and declaring that the 
mountain sections of Tennessee were the richest in folk lore of any portion of the United 
States. He had urged Dr. Richard to take the lead in forming such an organization. 


The meeting began with an introduction of each person present. In addition, ex- 
tracts were read from letters written to the chairman from such persons as Dr. Charles S. 
Pendleton, Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, Miss Irene Bewley, and others, expressing a 
lively interest in the formation of a folk lore society . The chairman then appointed the 
following nominating committee: Prof. Hill Shine, Maryville College; Prof. T. J. Farr, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; Miss Fannie Bur Kiser, Goodletsville Public Schools, 


a 
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r 
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and instructed them to retire and consider nominees for various positions in the society. 
While the commitiee was at work, the society proceeded to the consideration of a con- 
stitution for which purpose a tentative draft had already been prepared. With this as a 
ee basis, a constitution was put into final form and adopted (see constitution attached). The 
aa nominating committee then made its report and the society selected the following officials 
to serve for the first year: President, Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, Head of the English 
Department, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; First Vice-President, 
Dr. Harry L. Upperman, President of Baxter Seminary, Baxter; Second vice-Pfesaen, 
Dean Edwin R.-Hunter, Maryville College, Maryville; Third Vice-President, Miss Fannie 
Burr Kiser, teacher in the public schools of Goodlettsville; Secretary and Editor, Dr. 
| J. A. Rickard, Professor of History, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Maude Somerville Terry, Elementary Educational Supervisor of Putnam 
66 County, Cookeville; Counselors, Miss Irene Bewley, composer and reader, Greenville; 
Mrs. John Trotwood Moore, State Librarian, Nashville; and Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
State Commissioner of Education, Nashville. The secretary announced that it would be 
the general policy of the editorial board to issue a series of mimeographed publications ~ 
- on folk lore, with perhaps some printed bulletins when the finances of the society would — ; 
allow this to be done. The Society by motion and second unanimously agreed to hold 
_ the first annual meeting of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute early in November 1935, the 
exact date to be set 7 the President. | 
The society also voted to allow the secretary to draw on the treasury for incidental 
expenses such as stationery, stamps, and printing. 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


| J. A. Rickard 


JTES OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE TENNESSEE FOLK LORE SOCIETY 


The Tennessee Folk Lore Society held its first annual meeting on Saturday, 
November 9, 1935, at the Tennessee Folytechnic Institute. The program for the day was 
as follows: Address, "The Future Cutlook for the Tennessee Folk Lore Society," Dr. | 
Charles S. Pendleton, Nashville; Address, "A Background of Folklore, '"' Professor L. L. 
McDowell, Smithville; Folk dances, students from Fleasant Hill Academy, Fleasant Hill; 
Address, "East Tennessee Ballads, '' Miss Geneva Anderson, Maryville; Folk music, 
Messrs. Upchurch, Rigg, Fox and Maggart, T. P. I.; Address, "Folk Songs and Ballads, " 
Dr. Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Tennessee, Knoxville: Folk songs, pupils of 
Monterey public school, Monterey; Address, "Tennessee Superstitions, '' Professor Neal 
Frazier, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro;'and Address, "Tales of Jackson County, " 
| Miss Elise Draper, a County Central High School, Gainesboro. | 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. Charles S. 
Pendleton, Peabody College, Nashville; First Vice-Fresident, Dr. Harry L. Upperman, 
Baxter Seminary, Baxter; Second Vice-President, Dean Edwin C. Hunter, Maryville 
College, Maryville; Third Vice-President, Dr. Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville; Secretary, Dr. T. J. Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Benton Terry, Elementary Supervisor of Putnam County, Cooke- 
ville. Maryville College was selected as the meeting place for the society next year. 


Among the out of town visitors attending the meeting were Dr. and Mrs. Charles S. 
Fendleton, Nashville; Professor and Mrs. Neal Frazier, Murfreesboro; Dean Edwin C. 
Hunter, Maryville; Dr. Hill Shine, Maryville; Miss Geneva Anderson, Maryville; Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Dr. E. L. Crowe, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville; Urban Anderson, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Fro- 
fessor and Mrs. L. L. McDowell and Miss Mary Lassiter, Smithville; Professor E. G. 
Rogers, Chapel Hill; Professor W. A. Redfield, Fleasant Hill; Dr. Harry L. Upperman, 
Baxter; Miss Lois E. Fenn, Baxter; Joe Nichols, Baxter; Mrs. Nell Olson, Monterey; 
Miss Elise oon Gainesboro; Mrs. J. L. Epperson, Algood; and Mrs. nied Rogers, ; 

Algood. 
T. J. Farr 


GREETINGS RECEIVED BY THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
AT ITS TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


To Members of the Tennessee Folklore Society: 


Dr. Farr has asked me to send you a word of greeting, in commemoration of your 
twenty-fifth birthday. I hardly know what to say. Really, beyond the fact that I was present | 
at your birth, I had little to do with the matter. I certainly could not be described as the © 
— physician, or even the midwife, but I was present. 


As a matter of fact, many people were ready to form such an organization; it just 
happened that someone had to take the lead, and I was that one. While the Texas fever"' 
got me a year or two later and thus caused me to part with the Society, I have had a con- 
tinued interest in its work. Some of these times I am going to contribute material to its 
archives, for I have some Tennessee lore stored away in our attic. Some of these times 
also, I intend to attend one of its meetings; that is a promise, or a threat, one on 
how it is received. ) | 


The brief acquaintance I had with the Tennessee Folklore Society awakened in me 
a stronger interest in folklore, an interest that has caused me to delve into Texas lore 
and work with the Texas Folklore Society. It has enriched my understanding and appre- __ 
_ ciation of the common people and has caused me to t many wonderful people. Finally, 
_ it has led me into the field of authorship. Many have been the short stories and articles 
that I have written on phases of folklore, and three readers containing much of the same 


| 
| 
} 
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‘material have been adopted | by the public schools of Texas. A few of the ocleuil in them 
bear a strange-vesemblance ¢ to Tennessee lore and people. | - 


— §o, on this auspicious occasion I —" you greetings. I wish I were an active 
-member of your society and were with you in person. Please think of me as being with 


you in my thoughts. 


J. A. Rickard | 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 


| Dear Dr. Farr: 


Please. extend my best teiee to the officers and members of the Tennessee Folk- 
lore Society. I shall always be indebted to Tennessee and the Tennessee Folklore Society 
for the opportunity of collecting folklore and presenting some of the research which I 
‘produced in this field. Tennessee is rich in folklore, and the society is one of the most 
uctive of state folklore societies. Anyone who has been privileged to be associated closely 
with the Tennessee Folklore Society has received a vital stimulus to work with folklore 
and achieve productive collecting and research. I regret that I can no longer be as closely 
associated with the society as I once was, and I regret that I cannot be with you on this 
twenty-fifth anniversary. I am delighted that the Tennessee Folklore Society has continued 
its excellent activities and I know that it will continue in its collecting and research. 


| Yours sincerely, 
| | 


Edwin C. Kirkland 

Professor of English 
Univers ity of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF a 
THE TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The location of the Silver Annivers ary meeting of the Tennessee Folklore Society 
‘was, appropriately, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute at Cookeville, the site of the founding 
of the Society in 1934. The meeting was held on November 14. It was unusually well 
attended. | 


One of the very pleasing features of the meeting was an exhibit prepared by the _ 
Cookeville Sewing and Garden Club. Among the unusual items displayed were old quilts, _ 
hand-woven coverlids, towels, candle molds, candle sticks, pressed glass, pewter plates 
and pots, lanterns, swords, and an American flag with forty-six stars. Contributors to 
the exhibit were Mrs. J. M. Anderson, Mrs. W. B. Carlen, Mrs. Gilbert Draper, Mrs. 
Robert Lowe, Mrs. Fred Luck, Mrs. John McCawley, Sr., Mrs. R. L. Maddux, Mrs. 
lliff Marchbanks, Mrs. J. T. Moore, Mrs. Penneck Moore, Mrs. Joe Nichols, Mrs. ~ 3 
J. L. O'dell, Mrs. J. M. Phillips, Mrs. Mamie Sorrell, Mrs. Benton Terry, Mrs. H. T. i 
Whitson, and Mrs. John H. Whitson. | | =e 


In a review of the history of the Society, Dr. T. J. Farr first paid tribute to it. 

founder, Dr. J. A. Rickard. He also read letters of greeting from Dr. Rickard and from © 

ad Dr. E. C. Kirkland, an early president of the Society. Miss Freida Johnson, the presi- 

| dent in 1951 and 1952, and Mrs. Helen Rafferty, who had been the secretary of the or- 
ganizational meeting, likewise transmitted their good wishes through Dr. Farr. Other 
former presidents who were present at the anniversary meeting were Dr. Farr himself, ae 
Mrs. L. L. McDowell, Dr. George W. Boswell, and Mr. E. G. Rogers. Special tribute a 
was paid our four deceased presidents and to the secretaries and editors of the Bulletin. 


After reading the minutes of the first annual meeting, Dr. Farr told of the high- 
lights of the original constitution and spoke of the changes that have developed in the pro- 
cedures of the Society in later years. He then emphasized the variety, comprehensive- 
ness and high quality of the work reflected in the programs end the publications of the 
Society, paying special tributes to certain individuals whose contributions have been 
remarkably copious and important. He closed his review with a recognition of the work, 
both scholarly and creative, that members have published in media other than our Bulletin. 


ase 
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The program of the anniversary meeting, presided over by the president, Miss 
Mildred Hatcher, was as follows: | | , 
Morning Session 


10:15 The History of the Tennessee Folklore | | 


10:45 ‘Versions and Variants of 'Barbara Allen'" 
(illustrated by Library of Congress recordings)*-- Mrs. Flora McDowell — 
11:10 Folksongs Arranged by Charles Bryan ----- -TPI Chorus, directed by Dr. © : 
1. Amazing Grace , | Walter Wade | : 
2. By-Low 


0 
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11:20 


11:45 


12:00 


1:00 


2:00 


2:20 


2:30 


3:20 
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3. The Man Who Wouldn't Hoe Corn 
4. That Lonesome Valley 
"Folklore: Its Unrecognized Influence in 
Modern Living" .---------------------- Dr. Paul G. Brewster 
Appointment of Comméttess: 
: Resolutions: Dr. George W. Boswell 
Arrangements: Dr. William J. Griffin 
- Nominating: Dr. William W. Bass, Dr. T. J. Farr, 
Mr. E. G. Rogers, chairman 
Lunch, with cutting of an anniversary cake 


Session 


A Program of Folksongs Mr. L. P. Odem and the 
Sacred Harp Group from St. 


Joseph, Tennessee 
Folksongs with Dulcimer Accompaniment---- Mr. Jobn C. McConnell. 
1. Lolly-Tu-Dum | 
2. Pretty Polly | | 
8. The Darby Ram 
4. Old Joe Clark | 
5. Barbara Allen 
Folksongs with Dulcimer Accompaniment--- Mrs - Yvonne Gregory 
1. The Riddle Song | 
2. Gamblin' Man 


4. Lonesome Valley | 

English Folksongs -~----—- ~--------- Miss Daphne Byrd, of Wake- 
1. William Taylor field, Yorkshire, England 
2.0 Wayley, Wayley | 

Folk Dances ------------- Spencer, Tennessee, Children, 

| ne we, | directed by Mr. Albert Jones, 
Jr. 

"Folkdore: An Introduction to American 

Adjournment 


‘The Secretary's report showed that as of November 12, 1959, there were 93 cur- 
rent members of the Society and 93 institutional subscribers to the Bulletin, making 
the total paid circulation of the Bulletin 186. This figure may be compared with those 
representing paid circulation in earlier years: 


162 in 1958 | 213 in 1954 
166 in 1957 210 in 1953 
221 in 1956 : 165 in 1952 


_ 210 in 1955 


6 
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The Secretary noted that the increase in membership this year is largely attributable 


to the interest aroused by the National Folk Festival held in Nashville last spring. 


In addition to the regular circulation, said the Secretary, the Bulletin is distributed — 


on an exchange or complimentary copy basis to some 40 addresses. It is now received by 
persons in every region (though not every state) of our country, and it also goes out to 


Canada, England, Germany, Swe 


Peru. 


in the Southern Folklore Quarterly, but also in the annual "American History Bibliography," 


apa, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Israel, Egypt, and 


The Bulletin is indexed not only in the "Annual Bibliography of Folklore, " published 


the American Quarterly bibliography of American Studies, the annual bibliography of 


scholgaaaep in languages and literature in the PMLA, and in Abstracts of English Studies. 


The Treasurer's report may be summarized as follows: 


Balance on hand October 28, 1958 —S—«*& 1, 317.84 


Balance on hand October 30, 1959 $1, 405.52 
Income between the above dates | $ 463.96 
Expenditures between the above dates = $ 376.28 


The Committee on Arrangements recommended that decisions about the time and 


_ place of the next annual meeting be left to the officers of the Society. The recommenda- : 
— was accepted. | 


The following resolutions were atented, on the recommendation of Dr. George We 


Boswell: 


By the Tennessee Folklore they upon the occasion of its Twenty- 
fifth ren Meeting, let it be resolved: 


1. That thanks be accorded Mrs. Maude Ceaeves Terry for her gracious . 
words of welcome. 

2. That we owe T. j. Farr a twenty-five year debt of gratitude for 
serving, in addition to performing more multifarious duties than have been 
accepted by any other person, as our silver anniversary historian. 

3. That Flora and Billy Jack McDowell be thanked for the lesson 
in comparative songnology. 

4. That many more remarkable eats: of the omnipresence of 
folklore be called to the attention of Paul G. Brewster so — he can 
share them with us to our further gratification. 

5. That the Tennessee Tech chorus and Walter Wa/e be highly 
commended for their delightful renditions - Charles Bryan's arrange- 
ments of folksongs. 

6. That we appreciate Frank Fite's willingness if inability to 
be with us. 
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7. That Lonnie Odem and his confréres of the Sacred Nerp be 
thanked for a program — in the history of the Tennessee Folklore 
Society. 

: 8. That we are regretful for the enforced absence of Jimmy 
Driftwood and Charles Gardner but grateful for the =r pinch- 
hitting of John C. McConnell. 

9. That Yvonne Gregory be thanked for coming from far 
western Kentucky for our musical delectation. | 
| 10. That we express appreciation to the English lend-lease 

_ lady, Daphne Byrd, for entertaining us so —— with — 

British sister-songs. 

1i. That we enjoyed Albert Jones's Spencer dance group and 
its very praiseworthy performance of the dance art. | 

12. That Edna Martin receive our gratitude for sharing her 
knowledge of and infectious enthusiasm for American folklore. 

18. That thanks be tencered the Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, its administration, its librarian, its a for old- 
fashioned hospitality befitting its reputation. 
14. Last and most heartily, that we appreciate our officers: 
~ William Bass, John McConnell, William J. Griffin, and Mildred 

Hatcher, for planning and carrying out this Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
program of the Tennessee Folklore Society. 


$ 


‘The Nominating Committee recommended that the 1959 officers be re-elected for 
1960. There being no nominations from the floor, the recommendation was accepted. 


New business having been called for, Mr. Griffin presented a proposal for the 
establishment, in cooperation with the Kentucky Folklore Society, of a Folk Life Council. 
His motion to adopt the proposal was not seconded, but Mr. Rogers: moved to table the 

motion. The motion to table was 3 seconded and passed. : | 


A Proposal for the ‘Eatablishinent of a Folk Life Council 
To Be Set Up Cooperatively by The Tennessee Folklore 
Society and the semen aad: Folklore Society” 


I. The Folk Life Council shall be established by the action of the Tennessee Folklore 
Society and the Kentucky Folklore Society, each organization to approve such es- 
tablishment by the means that is constitutionally open to it. If either Society should 

_ disapprove the establishment of the Folk Life Council, the proposal would be de- 
feated, but either Society could accept the proposal in while rejecting or 
pan of the 


- *This is a slightly revised version of a proposal made in the business meeting of 
the Tennessee Folklore. ‘Soc iety on November 14. The alterations merely clarify the 


— intent. 
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II. 


The Folk Life Council would initially be composed of six individuals, three to be 
elected or appointed by each Society in accordance with its own approved procedure. 


The Folk Life Council would be open to enlargement by the admission of one official- 

ly designated representative from each of any additional organizations ee in 

the following way: 

A. Organizations other than the two Societies above named would Officially a 
the Folk Life Council to be allowed to become an additional sponsor of the Council. 


B. The already constituted Council would approve the application of such organiza- 


tion, by a two-thirds vote, and would submit its recommendetion to the _ 
sponsoring organizations. 

C. The organizations already ebneoring the Council ——- acting separately, 
approve the recpmmendation of the Council. g 
Each sponsoring organization would contribute a uniform sum (say $25.00 annually) 
for defraying the routine expenses of the Council, such as postage, etc. | 


The purposes of the — would be to consider and adopt plans of ustivity of two 

types: 

A. Cooperative activities of the kind that are now engaged in by the puunanne Folk- 
lore Society and the Kentucky Folklore Society, as, for example: 

1. Larger projects in collecting and archiving. 

2. Exchanging of membership lists; exchanging articles and reviews as well as 
news appropriate for publication in the official organs of the zeccee, per- | 
haps arranging joint meetings. 

3. Working out plans for publications more ambitious than those a Single organ- me 
ization can sponsor or distribute properly; perhaps finding sources of finan- 
cial support for such publication. | 

B. Planning and recommending the cooperative support of activities not now lndneed : 
in by the individual organizations, particularly activities that will enlist the 
energies as well as interest of people not now consciously concerned about the - 

study of folk traditions, the preservation of healthy traditions, and the community 
use of the arts, crafts, and other products of folk development; for example, 

1. Stimulating the proper consideration and use of folk traditions in education and 
in other community activities. _. 

2. Advising about or planning folk festivals--local, viipianl or sntbinel. 


Nothing in this proposal is to affect the identity or sibsnene of any organization 
represented on the Council. No decision of the proposed Folk Life Council will be © 
binding on any other organization without the express consent of the membership 

or delegated thereof. 


EVENTS AND COMMENTS 


THE EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN wishes to repeat his invitation to 5 
readers to assist in the compilation of a more definitive check list of U. S. serials dealing 
with folklore, a preliminary survey of which was published in the September issue. — 
Dr. Herbert Halpert suggests that the projected list include data on serials that are not 
primarily devoted to folk materials but which regularly present some material in the 
field or which have sporadically published significant contributions ° ang advice or in- 
_ formation will be gratefully received. 


xk 


a READERS OF THE B ULLE ‘TIN may also give the Editor invaluable assist- | 
ance in the managing of a new department he plans to establish in the March, 1960, issue. 
The department is to be called WHO? WHAT? WHERE? WHEN? It is to be a Tennessee 
directory of events, activities and products closely related to folk life. Anyone who has 
information about folk dancing groups, folk arts and crafts, projected local folk festivals, 
projects in collecting, or the academic study of folklore within our State is requested to 

relay the information to the Bulletin. It is hoped that the proposed directory will be 


iound to be useful. 


DR. - HOLGER O. NYGARD, a member of this Society and a Professor at 
the University of Tennessee, is the 1959 winner of the University of Chicago prize pre- 
_ sented to the author of the book judged to be the best volume published in the field of 
folklore during the year. The book that won Dr. Nygard this signal honor is The Ballad 
of Heer Halewijn, published in this country by the University of Tennessee Press and in | 
Finland by the Finnish Academy of Sciences. | ia 
THE F ‘OLLOWING QUERY from Mr. Jan Brunvand, 41, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, deserves the attention of any readers who may 


_ have informaticn that would ne useful to Mr. Brunvand: | / 


I am making a complete study of the Taming of the Shrew story 

(AT 901) in folklore and literature. I would appreciate any infor mation ) 
or texts which readers can supply me. Type 901 is told as a humorous 
anecdote in the United States, though it has been only infrequently 

printed. Sometimes it is known as "That's Once!" Representative 
American texts may be found in Richard Chase, American Folk Tales 
and Songs (New York: Signet Key Book, 1956), 226-227, and Vance 
Randolph, jolph, Sticks _in the Knapsack and Other Ozark Folk Tales (New 
York, 1958), 71-73. I am also interested in ephemeral printed 
appearances of the tale and in any literary re-workings or dramatiza-— 


tions of The Taming of the Shrew story whatever their sources. 


MI ss IRENE BEWLEY has recently closed another successful season of 
monolog portrayals of life and sony in the Southern Highlands at the Civic Center in 


Gatlinburg. 


4 


A RECENT AP ITEM headed Beattyville, Kentucky, and printed in the 
Nashville Tebadosesh oh November 22 reports Aunt Cinda Kincaid's advice that mothers 
would do well to give their babies warm catnip tea to cure croup and colds and because ~ 
"it makes a baby sleep so good."' Aunt Cinda is also represented as testifying that nobody 
who has drunk tea made from the gravel plant ever suffered from gallstones. Other herb 
_remedies said to be highly recommended by Aunt Cinda are dollar vine tea for diarrhea, 
skullcap and boneset tea to settle the nerves and break up colds and fevers, prickly ash © 
tea for asthma, tea made@f wild cherry bark for coughs and poor appetite, and a salve 
made from Balm of Gilead buds, elder and buttersweet bark, mixed with tallow for sores, 
cuts and bruises. Perhaps Dr. Spock had better look to his laurels--or maybe to his 
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THE FIDDLE SCROLL, is the name ry a new “folk arts and crafts news- | 
letter" edited by Marion Unger, 1824 N. W. 23, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mrs. Unger, 
a member of TFS, published Volume I, No. 1, of her mimeographed newsletter in 
August of this year. Though it carries other items, the first issue features a summary of 
a survey of the backgrounds and activities of 350 "old time fiddlers." 

DR. RAY M. LAWLESS of Kansas City, Missouri, a member of TFS, | 
announces the forthcoming publication by Duell, Sloan & Pearce of his book, Folksingers a 
and Folksongs in America. The — will be the culmination of a dozen years: “s of - 
work by Dr. Lawless. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has recently issued a Te-page report. on 
Preservation and Storage of Sound Recordings. This is the outcome of a.study by A. G. 
Pickett and M. M. Lemcoe which was financed by a $65, 000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The very useful report may be purchased from the Superintendent of | 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington‘25, D.C. The charge is 45 cents. 

READERS TROUBLED WITH CORNS ON THE. FEET intght try the 
remedy Gladys Brown reports in the recent issue (Vol. VII, no. 4) of The Potash Kettle. 
- The trick is to dissolve three or four pear] buttons in lemon juice. The r resulting paste, 
spread over a corn and allowed to dry, will remove the corn when peeled off . (So saith 


deponent.) 


A MUCH NEEDED CONSIDERATION OF "Folklore Recordings as 
Bibliographica)] Entries" is presented by Kenneth S. Goldstein in the Summer issue 7 
(Yol. IX, no. 2) of Midwest Folklore. The same issue offers a discussion of ''The Dumb 
Supper" by Paul B. Frazier, a collection of "Ball Bouncing Customs and Rhymes in 
Australia" by Dorothy Howard, and a discussion of Bi Folktales in Nigata, teanseelll 


by Fanny Hagin Mayer. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS FOLKLORE ARCHIVE is described 
by Paredes in the fall issue (Vol. I. no. 3) of The Folklore and Folk Music Archivist. 
The other article in the issue is a discussion of "Dance Notation for Field Research" 


by Nadia Chilkovsky. 
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DR. P AUL G. BREWSTER, who spoke at the TFS — meeting in 
November, has an article on "Three Russian Games and Their Western (and Other) 
Parallels" in the June issue (Vol. XXII, no. 2) of the Southern Folklore Quarterly. Some 
of the other articles in the June issue are "Legends from Lima, Oklahoma" collected by 
Helen Cousins Exum, "Folk Music: Some Problems and Comments" by John Satterfield, 


and "Autograph Album Customs in Australia" by Dorothy Howard. 


| THE COSTUME OF THE PEOPLE OF SARDINIA is the subject of an 
extended scholarly description by Dalmina Maria Bettin in 1 Tesaur, Anno X, No. 1-6. 
The paper represents the last part of a still fuller study presented in the Faculty of Letters Oo. 


of the sat of Padua three years ago. 


| WAY LAND D. HAND has published the second part of his collection of 
"Popular Beliefs and Superstitions from Pennsylvania" in the spring-summer issue 
- (Vol. IV, nos. 1-2) of the Keystone Folklore Quarterly. The same issue of KFQ ee 
_. the establishment of an Archive for Pennsylvania Folklore at the library of Pennsylvania 
State University. A less-pleasing item is the announcement of the retirement of Frank A. 


Hoffman as editor of KFQ. 


Sn CONTINUATION OF THE REPORT ON FOLKLORE OF ROANE 


COUNTY is carried in the summer issue (Vol. IX, nos. 3-4) of West Virginia Folklore. 


THE KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD for July-September (Vol. V, no. 
3) offers a collection of "Ghost Tales from Breathitt | County" by Ethel Owens, a version 
of 'The Man and the Devil's Daughter" recorded a Leonard Roberts, and a discussion of 
folk medicine by Lawrence S. 
"GRAVEYARD WISDOM" is the title of a discussion of bertall customs and 
epitaphs presented by Alonzo C. Hall in the July issue (Vol. VII, no. 1) of North Carolina 
Folklore. The issue also carries a report on the Eleventh Carolina Folk Festival. a 


The December issue of NCF publishes, among other items, F. Cc. Salisbury's 
report on "Witchcraft in Carteret C County" and John E. Keller's _— of ''The Source of 


'The inane the — and the Well.'" 


HERB ER T HALPERT was the guest at the Week: End" 


at Alliance a on October 9-11. 


SLAVIC TALES AND SUPERSTITIONS are featured in the September 
issue (Vol. IV, no. 3) of Polish Folklore. 
AMONG THE VARIOUS INTERESTING ARTICLES in the autumn issue 
(Vol. XV, no. 3) of the _New York Folklore Quarterly is a discussion of "Nineteenth- 


Century History in Yiddish ] Folksongs" by Ruth Rubin. 


>. 
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THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE CASEY JONES WRECK died on 
November 11 of this year, according to a story carried in the Nashville Tennessean on 
November 12. William Crittenden was a 22 year-old express messenger riding an express 
car behind the engine when the famous train crashed into a — at — en 


on April 30, 1900, said the AP story. 


Adele Rogers Clark, Lebanon on the Preston. Wolfe City, Texas: Henington a 
Co., 1959. 


This short book, with its apt choice of a euphonious title, will be a delight to many 
a sincere folklorist. It is not, however, pure folklore; it is the biography of the small 
- town of Lebanon, Texas, which rose and fell on the famous Preston Road of the Old West. 
Yet it is not pure biography either; the author calls it "a romantic blending of many memo- 
ries" of those who knew the old days of Lebanon. Many people contributed, ''some with 
vivid memories of their experiences; some with letters, journals, and diaries; and others | 


with photographs, old newspapers and ns we 


The contents are as varied as the activity in any small town. In the historical 
framework of the rise and decline of Lebanon, there are interesting notes on early schools, 
teachers, preachers, and housewives. There are anecdotes on early pedlars, names, 
popular songs, fiddiing tunes, and games of the frontier, as well as some fascinating my-. 
stery tales of a type that must linger over all old towns. The author, who has a keen ear 
for folk speech and "sayings, '' has included a section on home remedies (a ''mad stone" 


‘for hydrophobia) and recipes (''cracklin' bread"'). 


The reader can shudder over some anecdotes, such as "The Mystery of the 
Lewises,"' a story of a man, his brother, and his three daughters (Ladessa, Louise, and 
Lillian), with its strong implications of incest, or 'Parson Allen's School, "a story of the | 
education in the good old days. when a sadistic teacher-preacher would pull "a handful of 
hair irom a oa Als head" or make a girl stand with her hands over her mead for hours. 


On the other ted other anecdotes are delightful. Among the best is "The Sinful 

_ Jig, " which concerns one good man who was "churched" (i.e., turned out) for dancing a 
jig on the front porch of the barbershop. Another called "Hell at Camp Meeting" is a good 

example of folk humor which the author has wisely preserved. It is brief enough to quote 


in full: 


It was the last night of a camp meeting near Lebanon, and fresh © 
images of hell had been planted in the minds of the congregation. Sud- _ 
‘denly, someone blew a horn. Startled men and women stampeded, 
trampling over sleeping children in the aisles. As one man stumbled 
wildly into a barbecue pit, he screamed, '' In Hell at last! Just what 


I expected." 


Although the organization is haphazard and continuity is lacking at times, only the 
most pedantic reader will notice. Improvement in style would not improve the contents, 


‘ 
~ 
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and might, indeed, prolong the time required to read it. It might, too, take away the 
feeling of authenticity of the folklore, prevalent in this book but lacking in many now 
published under the name of "folklore." On authenticity of folklore, I would quibble on — 


but one point: the author says the pioneer women'made sausage which they stuffed into is 
fat little sacks and hung in the smoke house." I would be willing to bet that they stuffed 


hog intestines. 


Set ina » adel and handsome format, the book is well illustrated with drawings 
_ by Nita Follis Ivie. Of even more interest is the large number of cara: made in the 
early days; these a“ provide pleasure equal to the price of the book. 


: Miss Clark ts work could, and, it is to be hoped will, inapire others to publish 
similar collections on their home towns, enriching our heritage of history and folklore. 
Her method of collection, explained in the preface, would be an aid to beginning folklore 
researchers. She has unobtrusively footnoted material when necessary. She points out, 
in the preface, why Texans, in particular, are interested in such folklore: "Perhaps the 
closeness of our early history is one thing that makes us tend to cling to old tales, old 
sayings and even old relics, and to bring them out again and again to relish and admire." — 2 
Publications like this one will enable other generations to "relish and admire." 


James W. Byrd 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 


“Editor's Note: Dr. Byrd's accuracy here cannot be judged, since he has not told us what 
the price of the book is. | 


Richard M. Dorson, Amestens Folklore. Cheago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 
xi S28 pp. $4. 50. ‘ 


Professor Dorson's American Folklore is the tenth title among twenty that are 
planned for the "Chicago History of American Civilization" series now being issued under 
_ the general editorship of Daniel J. Boorstin. In the editor's preface to the present 
volume, Boorstin states that the series contains a chronological group of books dealing 
with American history and a topical group--of which American Folklore is one--dealing 
horizontally as we!l as vertically with various aspects of American life. The aim of the 
series is "to bring to the general reader, in compact and readable form, the insights of 
the scholars who write from different points of view." 


American Folklore is indeed compact and readable. It has a point of view toward 
folklore, explicitly stated by Professor Dorson in his foreword: "It is my conviction 
that the only meaningful approach to the folk traditions of the United States must be made 
against the background of American history, with its unique circumstances and environ- 


ment." 


‘The primary scheme of eae in this heoli is chronological. Dorees first « 
discusses numerous notions held by the white people and Indians in colonial America: 
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hibernating bears (for example) sucked their paws to sustain life; they sang as they sucked, 
and so were easily found and slain by the Indians; there was a horn snake, the hoop snake © 
of more modern folklore, whose venom was fatal to small trees; there was Cotton Mather's 
report to the Royal Society in London om the rattlesnake that struck a broadax, discoloring 

the steel, which chipped when the ax was next used. Many other such notions are listed, 


but not merely for entertainment; the writer deals with them in the context of his approach 


to folklore as stated above. That is to say, these notions, beliefs, superstitions are 
shown to be the responses of a credulous but not necessarily uneducated people, at a 
certain historic moment, to a strange land. - | | 


Dorson writes of folk humor, the folklore of regions, the-folklore of the Negro 
and of the immigrant; his last chapter, "Modern eames "isa grab bag of tales of the . 
city, college campus, and the armed forces. 


The ubiquitous rattlesnake sthey of World War II training camps turns up here. 
It goes like this: A nervous recruit crawling along an obstacle course under live machine-- 
gun fire finds himself near a rattlesnake. The rattler coils to strike; the recruit jumps 


up in panic and is cut in two by the bullets. This reviewer heard the story at two different _ 


trainings camps, one in the East and one in the West, and never doubted its truth until he — 
read it here. 


Dorson gleefully yreaks a few icons; Faul Bunyan and J ohnny Appleseed are among 
them. The blasting of Paul Bunyan as an authentic folk hero in the oral tradition is de- 
tailed, convincing and devastating. Throughout the book, the writer documents his own 


famed distinction between folklore and fakelore. 


In the back of this volume are splendid bibliographical notes, a list of dates import-. 
ant in American folklore, a table numbering the motifs and tales according to indexes de- 


_ veloped by Stith Thompson and Antti Aarni, and finally the book's own index. To the 


reader who wishes to range in the field of American Folklore, the bibliography alone is 
worth the pripe of the book. 


Ralph W. Hyde . 3 
Nashville, Tennessee | = 


*Editor's Note: See bibliographical data at the head of the review. 


Williams Forrest, Trail of Tears. New York: Crown Fublishers, Inc., 1959. $3.95 


Through legend and research Williams Forrest has interestingly and dramatically 


filled in the little-known pages of that tragic chronicle of Cherokee removal as the con- 


tinuously intensified story centers around the courageous and indomitable leadership of 


_ the half-Indian, half-Scotchman, John Ross. 


- Unfortunately, this Lidice of the South became a story of the crosscurrents of 
selfishness, hatred, and intrigue where able and well-intentioned leaders, because of — 
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exalted personal or uncontrollable prejudice made the Cherokee Indian 
the object of untold and uncontrollable ee aia 


Even those officially responsible for the removal of the Chero to the West of 
the Mississippi--General Winfield Scott of the United States Army; his three generals, in 
charge of the three respective military districts; and Colonel Robert Wayne, who was 
superintendent of removal and finally responsible for getting the Indians on their way--were 
agreed upon no policy of procedure. The resuit was everywhere reprisal and revenge. 


: On the other hand, Cherokee chiefs had odd scores to settle. Ridge had killed 
Doublehead for signing treaties with the whites to lands north of the Tennessee running 

to Muscle Shoals. Ridge and Bondinot had signed the treaty of removal with Scott repre- 
senting the U. S. Government. John Ross himself held out for passive resistance and 
would not sign. As a result, John and Quatie were driven from their home, the Vann 
House in Georgia, which was taken over by Wayne and his half-white wife Walissa and be- 
came the scene of many atrocities. And there was cnalue who hated Jackson but 
favored removal. 


Thieuaides eight years of preparation for removal, 1820-1838, John Ross was at 
the heart of his people. He went to Washington, he held Council after Council, he spoke 
to them through their press, he rode from one end of the nation to the other rectifying 
injustices and encouraging his people. He agreed to Tsali's execution (Tsali had needlessly 
killed an American soldier) so that the thousand (of the Smokies) might stay. When 
"pony clubs" of young whites organized raping parties, Ross did what he could to protect 
Indian girls and women. He went also the stockades with Wayne and insisted that a 
thorough investigation be made. He attempted with little avail to protect the property 
rights of the Indians. And after the tragedies of the first attempts at forced removal, he 
secured permission personally to lead the Cherokees in voluntary removal. John Ross 
too took the long walk to Indian Territory still encouraging his people in hope and pride. 
It was Ridge, in the West, who said, "A few of us signed for a _— but for years, 
Ross decided for a nation. ieee | 


E. G. Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


D. K. Folksong Scholarship Since 1898. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers ‘University Press, 1959. xx + 466 pp. $7.50. 


This is probably the most expensive book reviewed in this issue of the Bulletin, 
but the reviewer hastens to assert that to some people the appendixes and scholarly para- 
phernalia will probably be worth ihe price of the volume.. They consist of a special report 
on the arguments about the origin and character of the Negro spiritual, ''A Selected 
Discography of Folk Music Performances on Long-Playing Records, " notes relating to 
the text, a "Selected Bibliography, "a glossary of terms used in the discussion of folk 
music, and an index. Among these items, special interest attaches to the discography 
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(which runs to 138 ertries), and it is gratifying to be told that it may be merely a fore- 
runner to a "complete discography of folksongs in English on long-playing records" that 
has been undertaken by Kenneth S. Goldstein; Ed Cray-and Proiessor Wilgus. - 


Considerably more than a third of the text proper is devoted to the story of the | 
Jong-continued controversies over definitions, origins, and characteristics of "the’ballad."__, 
‘That the story is so dismal is mainly chargeable to the facts in the case; Professor Wilgus 
does his best to enliven it with his characteristic felicitous phrasing. No amount of 

maginative labeling ("The Ballad War," "A Faith and a Method," "The Paradox of 

sscorze Lyman Kittredge," “Continuing Melee, '' "Communalists in Retreat," "Uneasy 
Truce") can, however, give heroic proportions to the tale of sixty years of shadow boxing--. 
or perhaps Matthew Arnold furnished us the proper terms in "Dover Beach." The whole 
account gives little ground for faith in the academician's capacity to follow Shakespeare's 
advice that we ought to distinguish bushes from bears. Nevertheless, it does indicate 
that ballad scholars are growing more rational as well as more scholarly. Among such 
scholars are some who have been associated with our Society--Holger Nygard, Archer 
Taylor, and Professor Wilgus himself, to name a few.. It is disappointing that Wilgus 
did not find in his ap an occasion to summarize his own we views more directly. 


The chapters on "Folksong Collections in Great Britain and North America" and 
"The Study of Anglo-American Folksong" remind us that we have some real causes for 
pride in the accomplishments of the past sixty years. Still, they should be especially 
useful because they indicate the undone vast. In the final pages (335-343) of the body of 
the beok, Wilgus points to some of the specific studies that’are needed; elsewhere the im- 
plications are clear that we do not as yet have even a sufficiently honest end oenrese re-- 
porting of folksong (to say nothing of comprehensiveness). 


The author's qualifications for writing such a book as this are evident on every © 
page. His knowledge of the subject is immense; his critical acumen and independence 
are admirable; his capacity for organizing a tremendous body of meterial and ideas is 
remarkable. It is only a jittle annoying to find that his method of procedure entailed some — 


repetitiousness. 


W. J. G 


_W. B. Yeats, ‘Mythologies. New York: Macmillan, 1959. $5.00. 


Ordinarily one thinks of W. B. Yeats as a poet of the Irish ne and as 
one of the leaders of the Irish literary revolt around the turn of the century. In his most 
recent volume, Mythologies, he also delves deeply into the folklore of Irish tradition and 
in a most and charming manner. 


t 


"There are some things, " as 3 he. states, "that words are not best suited to tell, "ag 
when the devil was found ringirg a bell under a certain man's bed and the latter had to go 
and steal a churchbell to se him out. The Irish people are afraid of the Devil and of the 
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spirits of the dead, but the whole world of faeries is most delight ful and inviting. The 
dying always send for the ballad singers who drink to the souls of the departed. 


| 


There were strange doings in this world of mysterious creatures. A dead man as a 
__ rabbit might steal the cabbage out of his own garden. Some animal might have peacock 
feathers instead of hair as an especial stress was placed on color. And there was the 

man who was kicked out of his house by the boots he had just removed. There were many 
stories of Cae revenge. And there were voices of exultation and samen e 


The ancient Irish believed in omens. Blood was a great tierce of evil spirits. 
Many of these stories recall Robinhood where wood thieves are christened and wolves are 
made godfathers. were ropetwister charms and curses. 


It is in the faeryland of land, sea, and air, however, that their imagination was 
peopled with riotious confidence. Faeries made a path from land to sea and from sea to 
land. Faeries might steal the bride away from the groom. A little girl was taken, so 
all the ragweeds on the field from which she was taken were burned because these were 
sacred to the Faeries. Sometimes these represented the presence of people who had 
died or who had never lived. Dust closed the eyes of Mary Hynes, the most beautiful 
girl in all Ireland; but beauty is always "the symbol of sorrow, of magnificence, or the 
penury of dreams." And where there is nothing, say the Irish, there is God. 


he Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Paul Tabori, The Natural Science of Stupidi y° Philadelphia: Chilton Compal 1959. 
$4.50. | | 
| 


_ The Natural Science of | Stupidity by Paul Tabori is an unusual —_— of those who 
have made fools of themselves, a book in which "the ignorance of stupidity is bliss."' Wise 
men may have little knowledge, and learned men may often do stupid things. A a man 


is unaware of his stupidity. 


Stupidity results tree a clash between desire and fulfillment. Repression triumphs. 
‘ The uncertain girl giggles, the lanky boy appears awkward, the stupid man knows — acts — 
as if he _ not know. | 


This, shi is the basis fee a series of Seneei situations and demonstrations calling 
attention rather ironically and humorously to life 's many foibles and follies . 


We berate the midas ii and bury the largest portion of the world's gold in Fort — 
Knox. We disclaim any genealogical adherence, and then try our best to live like the 
Joneses down the street. The patient succumbs from the anaesthetic while the doctors 
vie in council as to how the scalpel ‘should be used. We pay the price of credulity while 
our constitutions are ruined by elixirs. We find an atomic formula for ending our world 
and that of our neighbor but leave our teachers the most underpaid of all the intellectuals. 
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But since stupidity, unlike the toothache, never hurts, we go right on enjoying our stupidity. 


The folklore of stupidity has established and uncovered El Dorados all over the 
world. Men have drunk from golden vessels and sipped the vanities of kings. Doom has 
been relentlessly pronounced upon the hell-bent merely for mistaking the manner of his 
immersion while riotous living goes as unnoticed as it is unrestrained. The mounting of 
the Royal Guard of the Tower has twenty centuries to sustain if. When Marie Antoinette 
became pregnant,there was a new impetus to the trade in dressmaking of "seasoned 
skirts." And there is enough red tape, entangled with purpose, to make peitese the hands 


and feet of progress. oe 


The judge who fined himself $12. 00 ona charge of drunkeness did not necessarily 
restore his self-respect nor that of others for him. And the sentencing of pigs to be hanged 
to alleviate the crime of the culprit must have its foundation in the practice of the witch's 
familiar. The executioner cautiously wore gloves. Similarly, stupidity is the basis of 
doubt, of wish-dreaming, and of frenzied fanaticism such as has repeatedly within the 

last half a century three times cast the entire world into the holocaust of war. 


E. G. Rogers 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 
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INDEX TO wit XXV 


(Note: This index, like the indexes to earlier volumes which it parallels in organization, 
is not intended as a concordance. It is prepared with the probable interests of readers - 
in mind. Special attention is called to the collection of items under such headings as 
Ballads and Folksongs, Book Reviews, -and Superstitions.) — 


A | Karpeles, Maud, ed.,. The Collecting of a 
| Folk Music and Other Ethnomusico- 
Alliance College, Folklore Week End at, logical Materials: A Manual for Field : 
43183 | Workers, reviewed by George W. 
Anderson, Geneva, 4:118, 119, 123, 124 : Boswell, 1:24-25 ; 
| Kneberg, Madeline (See Lewis, Thomas 
M. N.) 
| | | Lewis, Thomas M. N. and Madeline 
Ballads and Felon Pit Kneberg, Tribes That Slumber, re- 
Folk Music (Library of Conspinns cata- | viewed by E. G. Rogers, 1:26 
p. “log of recordings), 2:81 yt Lima, Fernando de Castro Pires de, A 
a Folksongs Collected in Tennessee in Mulher Vestida de Homem, reviewed 
mugen Recent Years, 2:31-79 by Earl W. Thomas, 1:24 
— “Work for a Little All Day, ""1:16-17 Nygard, Holger Olof, The Ballad of Heer 
See also: é | Halewija: Its Forms 3 and Variations in 
Cresswell, Grace, Traditional Tunes Western Europe, reviewed by George 
of the Child Ballads | W. Boswell, 3:103-104 
Warner, Frank | Paredes, Américo, With His Pistol in 
Barnicle, Mary, 4:120 p His Hand, reviewed by James W. | 
Bass, William W., 1:1; 4:121, 122, 129 Byrd, 3:107-108 
Bewley, Irene, 4:118, 122, 123, 131 Found, Louise, Nebraska - Folklore, re- 
"Birthmarks Among the Folk, " 1:1-6 viewed by E. G. Rogers, 3:106 
Book Reviews Reeves, James, ed., The Idiom of the 
Burt,. Olive Woolley, American Murder People: English Traditional Verse... 
Ballads and Their Stories, reviewed from from the MSS of Cecil Sharp, reviewe: 
by William J. Griffin, 3:108-109 | by William J. Griffin, 1:27-28. 
Campbell, Marie, Tales from the Cloud Roberts, Leonard W., Up Cutshin and 
Walking Country, reviewed by Susan Down Greasy, reviewed by D. K. 
B. Riley, 2:82-83 - Wilgus, 3:105-106 
Clark, Adele Rogers, Lebanon on the Tabori, Paul, The Natural Science of 
_ Preston, reviewed by James W. Stupidity, reviewed by I by E. G. Rogers, 
~ Byrd, 4:134-135 | 4:139-140 
Dorson, Richard M., American Eommore. _ Taylor, Archer and Bartlett, Jere Whit- 
- reviewed by Ralph W. Hyde, 14:135- ing, A Dictionary of American 
136 - Proverbs and Froverbial Phrases, 
Forrest, Williams, Trail of Tears, re- | 1820-1880, reviewed by William J. 
| viewed by E. G. Rogers, 4:136-137 Griffin, 2:84 
ie Jones, Louis C., Things That Go Bump ~_—C*Wiilgus, D. K., Anglo-American Folk- 
in the Night, reviewed ‘by V Wied. =. song Scholarship Since 1898, reviewed 


Griffin, 3:109 by William J. Griffin, 4:137-138 
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Book Reviews (continued) 
Yates, Norris W., William Porter 
and "The Spirit of of the Ti Times, " re- 
ewed by William J. Griffin, 1:27 


Yeates, W. B., Mythologies, reviewed 


by E. G. Rogers, 4:138-139 
Boswell, George W., 1:25; 2:31; 3:104; 4: 
121, 126, 127, 128 
Brewster, Paul G., 4:127, 128, 133 
Browning, Elizabeth Jones, 2:79; 3:88 
Brunvand, Jan, 4:131 
Eryan, Charles F., 4:120, 126, 128 
Byrd, Daphne, 4:127, 129 
Byrd, James W., 3:108; 4:135 | 


-Cocking, ‘Walter D., 4:118, 123 


Cresswell, Grace (folksong recordings), 1- 


21 
Crittenden, William (death of), 4:134 


' "Don't Ye Tetch It, " 2:79 
Draper, Elsie, 4:123 


The Dulcimer, 1:22 
"The Dumbull or Scrauncher, " 3:89 


F 


Farr, T. J., 4:117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
124, 126, 127, 128 

Fiddle Scroll, 4:132 

Fink, Paul M., 4:119 

Fogle, O. M., 4:118 

Folk Life Council, proposed, 4:129-130 

Folklore Americano, 1:23 

Folklore Americas, 1:23; 3:103 

The Folklore and Folk Music Srchivig, 
1:22; 2: 4:132 

"Folklore of Jordan Springs, Tennessee, sg 
1:6-17 

Frazier, Neal, 4:119, 123, 124 

French Folklore and Historical S Soctety 
Bulletin, 2:82 


"Frenchman's Creek as a Variation of 
'The Gypsy Laddie, '"' 3:85-87 


G 


Green, Maude, 4:119 

Gregory, Yvonne, 4:127, 129 

Griffin, William J., 1:27, 28; 2:84; 3:91, 
109; 4:121, 122, 129, 138 | 


Grise, George C., 4:121, 122 


H 


Halpert, | Herbert, 4:131, 133 . 


Harder, Kelsie B., 4:111 . 

Hatcher, Mildred, 3:87; 4:122, 126, 129 

Horne, Dorothy, 4:119, 120 

Hunter, Edwin R., 3:90; 4: 117, 118, 123, 
124 

Hyde, Ralph W., 4:136 


I 
International Folk Music Council oe 
Eleventh Annual rene e, report, 2: 
81 
Journal, 2:81 
Twelfth Annual Conference, 2:81 
J 


Jackson, George Pullen, 4:119 


Johnson, Freida, 4:119, 121, 126 


Jones, Albert C., 4:127, 129 


Jones, Mrs. Casey (death of), 2:81 
Jorden Springs, Tennessee, 1:6-17. 


}* 


Kentucky Folklore Record, 1:22; 2:82; 


3:103 
Keystone Folklore Quarterly, 1: 23; 3:102; 
4:133 


Kincaid, Aunt Cinda, 4:132 

Kirkland, Edwin C., 4:78, 119, 123, 124, 
125, 126 

Kiser, Fanny Burr, 4:117, 122, 123 

Knott, Sarah Gertrude, 1:17 


Lawless, Ray M., 4:132 


McClain, W. mete 4:118 : 
McConnell, John C., 3:89; 4:122, 127, 129 
McDowell, Billy Jack, 4:128 | 
McDowell, Mr. L. L., 4:118, 119, 123, 


124 

- McDowell, Mrs. L. L., 4:120, 128, 124, 
126, 128 

Martin, Edna, 4:127, 129 


"A Message from the Fresident, " 3:87 - 


Midwest Folklore, 1:23; 2:82; 3:102; 4:132 _ 


Moore, Mrs. John Trotwood, 4:118, 122, 
123 
Mountain Life and Work, 1:22; 2: 82: 3: 103 


"The National Folk Festival in Tennessee, 


1:17-20 
National Folk Festival, Announc ement of, 
1:21 


National Folk Festival, report on, 2:80 
New York Folklore Quarterly, 1: 1 2:82; 
3:103; 4:133 . 


New York Folkore Society, meet- 


102 
North Carolina Folklore, 1:23; 4:133 
Northeast Folklore, 1:22; 2:82; 3:103 
Nygard, Holger O., 4:1381 
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